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Uncommon! Wonderful! Yet 
True ! 


“ The whole number of students in Cam- 
bridge College the present year, is 282; 
in Yale College 349. At Cambridge there 
are, exclusive of the above, 3u theological, 
12 law, 101 Medical, and 3 resident stu- 
dents. In Yale, 17 theological, 13 law, and 
81 Medical students.” Boston Pat. 

The number of students in these two 
colleges is considerable. This is not so 
uncommon, as their studies. In former 
years, it was common to hear of great num- 
bers preparing for the ministry, as it was 
then called. It was said by some one, that 
Cambridge Coliege was a river, the streams 
whereof, (the young minister) made glad 
the city ot Ged, 

A town able to support two or three 
tninisters, was divided into as many parish- 
es, where a temple was erected, and a min- 
ister was called, to settle for life. These 
things are closing fast, and will finally end. 
Now this kind of business is poor, aod there 
is but little to encourage a young man to 
enter into the ministry, as it respects money 
encouragement. People are now opposed 
to dead doctrine, or the doctrine of end- 
less misery, and choose to hear of life and 
immortality brought to light through the 
gospel. Another kind of business calls the 
attention of the student—itis called medi- 
cal. See the difference! 30 who study 
theology, 12 studying law, and the number 
studying medicine one hundred and one ! 

What is the cause of this mighty change ? 
The river Euphrates is drying up, which 
makes their fish to stink. The government 
which created and supported the clergy, 

creatures of their own making) has failed. 


here. Once, all were taxed to the clergy, 
whether they heard them or not; now it is 
notso. In Vermont and Newhampshire, 
things are turned upside down, or the tight 
side up. There the state tax the clergy, 
instead of being taxed to them. Many of 
them are rich and involuntarily help sup- 
port the goverament. ‘This turns a dark 
side to the clergy. What is there now to 
encourage a young man to become a cler- 








here is no such general government 





gyman? Very many who have been settled 
are dismissed, and others are settled only 
by the year. Some societies are so reduced, 
that they are obliged to petition for an in 
corporation, being a minority in the town, 

Almost every town is more or less trou 
bled with sectarians, by the name of Bap- 
tists, Methodists, or the moré odious name of 
Universalists. ‘These are jcreasing con- 
tinually. What can strike ¢ greater damp 
on young men who are studjing how to get 
a living without hard labor !! 

The prospect as to medicine is very dif- 
ferent from that of theology, as it is called. 
The doctors are a“ Privitencep Cass,” 
and the only one in this coantry. Once 
the clergyman read his prayers ina latin or 
Greek, and had the scriptures in the same 
language. The common people were en- 
tirety ignorant of them, and took the cler- 
gyman’s word for all. Now the scriptures 


great learning, for he is able to write so 
that but few can understand him. If the 
patient dies, the people do not know but 
the disease killed him. 

This is not all, this priviledged class 
have power (nota right) to make their 
own laws, set their own prices, and by law 
to drive the people to a compliance, They 
make a law that for a visit in the night, 
the man who sends for one must pay eight 
dollars, and three to come down into a 
room in his own house, and one dollar and 
fifty cents for every mile they travel from 
Boston. For performing the office of a 
midwife, fifteen dollars in the day time, and 
twenty atnight. ‘hese are things to en- 
courage one hundred and one to become 
doctors, where thirty are encouraged to 
become ministers ! 

Were magistrates and clergymen to have 
the same privilege which is allowed to the 
doctors, a republican government would 
here exist only in name. These few re- 
marks are made to give my readers an op- 
portunity to think upon a subject, which 
will be turther illustrated hereafter. 


—— 


Text.—Genesis, 19, 9.--“ And they 


said again, this one fellow came in to so- 
journ, and he will needs be a judge.” 





are in the language the people speak, and 
they read and judge for themselves. But 
medicine is kept ina dead language ; and 
it is curious to see an Americen with a pre- | 
scription from an American doctor, going to 
an American apothecary for medicine, when | 
perhaps not one of them could read a page | 
in latio, if by that means their necks might | 
be saved from the halter. 

What is all this for? In this way the peo- | 


These are the words of the men of So- 
dom to the angels, or messengers, who vis- 
ited Lot. They told them that Lot came 
among them to stay a while, and intimated 
that he was not contented with a peaceable 
living among them, but wished to decide 
upon their conduct, or to. alter the course 
of life they were pursuing. The amount 
appears to be this in their minds. A stran- 


ple are kept ignorant ot the poisons direct- | ger, or one not of our class or order, has 
ed by the doctor, and the doctor in this! no right to inspect our conduct, or to blame 


way keeps up his reputation, as a man of} us, though he may think we are wrong or 
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wicked. So long as we ure easy, so long as | 
those with whom we are connected, or | 
over whom we rule, do not complain of | 
our conduct, or charges against them for | 
our services, a etranger ought to be still, | 
and not interfere in matters in which we are | 
interested, and which are greatly to our | 
honor and profit. | 

At the first view of this subject, their | 
plea appears very plausible ; but not so in | 
a general view of it, 

This subject may be applied to politi- 
cians, religious reformers, and medical men. 
We shall at present apply it only to the 
Jast. 

It is frequently said, “ Why need you 


mention the regular practice of medicine, | 


allowing it is not the best? Do the doctors 
hurt you or your family with their mercury 
and rats-bane? No, they do not. Are you 
at war with them? Do you wish to deprive 
them and their families of a living? By no 
means. Why then do you not remain in 
silence, as the people are contented to re- 
ceive these things from them? I am not 
personally injured, and if it were so, | 


would bear it, if all others were benefitted; | 


but this is not the case. Lam not at war 
with any man, or class of men on earth.— 
‘6 We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
(said Paul) but against principalities and 
powers, and against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” [am notat war with meo, 
but principles; not against good or bad 
men, but against bad things. 

Supposing a wicked man was a minister, 
and supported by the town, who did not 
know his wickedness; supposing | knew 
his wickedness, and knew if it was known, 
the tewn would dismiss him; would it be 
best or right to have that man suffer for 
his wickedness, or the town? In this case 
lam confident from the writings of the 
doctors that their mode of practice in ad- 
ministering poison, is injurious to the com- 
munity; and from that consideration, re- 
garding the people, lam bound to testify 
against that which | view injurious gener- 
ally. ‘The high priest said it was better 
for one man to suffer, than that the whole 
nation perish. Lot had neither honor nor 
profit in what he did ; but he had peace in 
his own mind, and was afterwards deliver- 
ed, when his enemies were swept away 
with the besom of destruction. 

There are many who prove beyond all 
contradiction that.they do not like my man- 
ner of writing and administering medicine ; 
let them as clearly prove this to be wrong, 
aad injurious to the public, and I will cease 
to write and administer medicine from that 
moment. The objector says, “ you are 
not worth noticing.” Then why do you 


not prove it, by taking no notice of me. 
Why are you taking so much notice of that 
which you say does not deserve apy atten- | 
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tion? The objector says again,—* Your { 


mode of practice will soon come to noth- 


ing.” Then Le easy, be still; look at it, 


until it is sunk ontot your sight. If it is 


coming to nothing, why does it appear 


greater and greater in your sight? A few 
years ago, it looked to you like a grain of 
mustard seed;—now it appears a great 
mountain before you, 

The fact is, the manner of attending the 
sick without poison, without taking blood, 
without bringing them to ceath’s door, is 
noticed by the people now, more than it 
was before. Where there was one to re- 
ceive it a few years ago, there is ten now. 
Every year the call for vegitable medicine 
increases, and every year the number is 
increased who are able to administer it 
successfully tothe sick. Men of the first 
rate abilities are becoming more and more 
in favor with that medicine which the Lord 
has created out of the earth, and by which 
he heals men and takes away their pains. 

* As for me it is a small thing to be judg- 
ed of men, or of man’s judgment; yea | 
judge not myself.” Independence from all 
rien in matters of government, medicine 
and religion, is my birth-right, received 
from my fathers, who fought that we might 
inherit this invaluable blessing, and hand it 
down to the generations yet to be bern. 


a 


Dropsy in the Head. 


This disorder is considered by the doc- 
tors incurable; that is, they donot know 
how tocureit It may certainly be cured, 
if attended to in season. I have never 
found the disorder incurable, when duly 
attended to. It is more easily removed, 
than dropsy ih other parts. It means sim- 
p!y water in the head; and is caused by 
want of heat to throw off the dead water in 
that part. In the first stage of the disease,the 
water,instead of being thrown off by insensi- 
ble perspiration, drops down, and is called 
catarrh, which means water dropping down. 
When the head isso cold that the water 
does not drop down, it is called dropsy in 
the head or brain. When there isso much 
as to kill the roots of the nervous system in 
the brain, then it is called apoplexy, which 
iu the greatest extent, is instant death, 

Children are more subject to this disor- 
der than adults, and on this account it is 
necessary to describe it, that parents may 
know when to apply for relief. The fol- 
lowing description is given by a celebrated 
medical writer, and is correct :— 

“This disease has at first the appear- 
ance of a slow fever; the patient com- 
plains ofa painin the crown of the head, 
or over his eyes; he shuns the light; is 
sick, and sometimes vomits; his pulse is 





irregular and generally low. Though he 
seems heavy and dull, yet he does not 
sleep. He is sometimes delirious, and fre- 
quently sees objeets dowbie. ‘Towards the 
end of this commonly fatal disease, the 
pulse becomes more frequent, the pupils 
are generally dilated, the cheeks flushed, 
the patient becomes comatose, and convul- 
sions ensue.” 

Dr. Buchan, gives the following us the 
causes of dropsy in the head. “ A dropsy 
of the brain may proceed from injuries done 


to the brain itself by falls, Liows, or the * 


like; it may also proceed from an original 
laxity or weakness of the brain; from 
scirrhues tumours or excressences within 


‘the skull ; a thin waterly state of the blood; 


a diminished secretion of urine; a sudden 
check of perspiration ; and lastly, from te- 
dious and lingering diseases, which waste 
and consume the patient.” 


Parents who find in their children symp- 


toms of dropsy in the head, ought instead of 
blistering, bleeding and physic, to apply 
in season for that which will remove ttie 
cause, restore the child to health, and to 
the parents as their comfort in trouble, 
and to fiil the place which must otherwise 
be void, when they are no more on earth, 


—<_—- 


Galenic Medicine. 


“ That practice of medicine which con- 
forms to the rules of Galen, and runs much 
upon multiplying herbs and roots in the 
sane composition, though seldom torturing 
them any otherwise than by decoction. | It 
is opposed to chemical medicine, which 
by force of fire, and a great deal of art, 
fetches out the virtues of bodies, chiefly 
mineral, into a small compass.” 4 

Hoover. 


In the above may be seenthe difivrence 
between the medicine used by Galen, and 
that which is improperly called medicine in 
our day. Galen considered herbs and roots 
to be medicine; now minerals are called 
medicine. Galen taught to compound herbs 
and roots, though they might be bulky.— 
Modern medicine by art, is brought into a 
smaJ] compass, and but a few drops must be 
given at a time, as a larger quantity would 
bring on immediate death. Medicine op- 
posite to what Galen used, is now reduced 
by art to so small a quantity, that a country 
doctor does nol need a pair of saddle bags 
larger than two coat pockets, tocarry me- 
dicine enough to kill or cure all he may be 
called to visit for a considerable time.— 
“ This their way is their folly, yet their 
children approve their sayings like sheep.” 
When one goes forward the others follow, 
whether into a pitor pasture. 
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Cure of Dysentary. 


In the summer of 1824, this disease was 
very alarming in several of the country 
towns around Boston; particularly in Wal- 
pole, 20 miles south of Boston. One man 
lost all his children, three in number. He 
had asevere attack but recovered. His 
brother’s child was taken sick and died in 
a few days. Soon alter, the father and 


mother was se'zed with the same complaint; | 


the father was violenily seized, and sent 
for me in the night. 
When I arrived at his house, he was 
very sick, in great pain, discharging often 
a considerable quantity of blood aad cor- 
rupted matter. He said he believed he 
should die, for about all around had died, 
and he concluded it was not possible for 
him to escape. I told him if he would at- 
tead to my directions, he might recover.— 
He said he would. This was on Wednes- 
day evening. I first cleared his bowels and 
then his stomach. ile appeared more free 
from pain for a while. ‘Vhe discharge from 


is bowels continued, and the mext morn-} y.:. % ; . ; 
his | this tt 1s continually moved by the peristal- | 


ing his pain was about tbe same as the day 
before. 

‘Lhe morning after he was attended, 
his wife was very sick, and he wished me 
to attend ber. ‘his I did, and the next 
morning she was comfortable, and able ‘o 
wait on him. He remained very sick 
throagh the day, with au high fever, and 
sat up but little. Friday morning { attend- 
ed bim again, which removed the cause.— 
Saturday, he walked about, and on Sunday 
they bothrode several miles. Monday he 
was able to waik abroad, and in a few days 
was able to attend to bis business, and they 
both enjoy good health as usual. 

I do not recdliect a singie instance which 
has uot been cured, iu this compiaint,where 
I] have administered vegitable medicine. — 
This mode is an intaliable cure, if applied 
in season, 

Eprror. 


—— 


Nicholas Culpepper, 


Was the son ofa clergyman, in England,who 
put him apprentice to an apothecary; al- 
ter serving his-time, he settled in Spital- 
‘field, London, about the year 1642. In the 
troubles prevailing at that period, he ap- 


pears to have favoured the Puritans; but | 
his decided warfare was with the college ol | 


physicians, whom he accuses of keeping 
the people in ignorance, like the popish 
clergy. He, therefore, published a transia- 
tion of their dispensary, with practical re- 
marks ; also an Herbal, pointing out among 
other matters under what planet the plants 
should be gathered, and a directory to 
midwives, shewing the method of insuring 
an healthy progeny, &c. He died 1654.— 


L.ef C. 


To this man we are indebted for a knowl- 
edge of many medicine plants. 


—j— 


Of the course of the Aliment and 
fluids. 

Lhe aliment being received into the 
_mouth, is there masticated, and impregnat- 
| ed with saliva, which is pressed out of the 
| salivary giands by the motion of the jaw 
and the muscles that move it and the tongue. 
‘Then it descends through the pharynx in- 
_to the stomach, where it is digested by the 
juices of the stomach (which are what is 
thrown out of the glands of its inmost coat, 
and saliva out of the mouth) anda moder- 
ate warmth and attrition. ‘Then it is thrown 
through the pylorus or right orifice of the 
stomach into the duodenum, where it is 
mixed with bile from the gall bladder and 
liver,and the pancreatic juice from the 
pancreatic glands. These fluids serve far- 
| ther to attenuate and dilute the digested 
,aliment, and probably to make the fluid 
part separate better from the feces. After 


eens athenenenengpaeee Ait 


tic motion of the guts, and the compression 
of the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, 
by which torces the fluid parts are pressed 
into the lacteals, and the gross parts 
through the gufs to the anus, 

The chyle, or thin and milky part of the 
aliment, being received into the lacteals 
|from all the small guts, they carry it into 
the receptacalum chyli, and from thence 
the ductus thoracicus carries it into the left 
subclavian uein, where it mixes with the 
blood, and passes with it to the heart. 

All the veins being emptied into two 
brayches, viz the ascending and decending 
cava, they empty into the auricle of the 
heart; the right auricle uploads into the 
rigbt ventricle, which thtows the biood 
through the pulmonary artery into the 
lungs ; from the lungs the blood is brought 


cle, and from that into the left ventricle, 
by which it is thrown into the aorta, and 
distributed through the body. From the 
extremities of the arteries arise the veins 
and lymphatics ; the veins to collect the 
blood and bring it back to the heart; and 
the lymphatics to return the lymph, or 
thinner part of the blood, from the arteries 
to the veins and the vasa lactea, where it 
mixes with the chyle, and then passes with 
it into the left subclavian vein and to the 
| heart. 

All the fluids that pass into the stomach, 
| and guts being carried into the blood ves- 
sels, the greatest part of them are separat 
ed and carried off by proper yeasels, viz. 
urine from the kidneys, bile from the liver 
&c. and these juices carry along with then: 
whatever might be injurious to ihe anima’ 
economy. CuEsseLpon. 
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by the pulmonary veins into the left auri- | 


FROM THE NANTUCKET INQUIRER. 


The Sick and the Dead. 


A sick chamber while it affords the most 
extensive field for the active exercise of our 
best feelings,also demands a certain degree 
of judicious sorbearaice, which is seldom ta- 
ken into consideration by those who have not 
the immediate care of the patient. It is too 
much the custom every where, and more 
paticularly in villages and small towns, that, 
as soor as acase of sickness is reported, 
the multitude from all quarters—men, wo- 
men, and children—near relatives, or dis- 
tunt neighbors, flock to the house of dis- 
tress, with a greediness which death alone 
can scarcely satiate. Most of these idle 
inquirers are actuated by motives in which 
humanity bears but a small share. ‘They 
burst into the house, and, if possible, into 
the very chamber of the sufferer ;—crowd 
about the couch, gaping with useless curi- 
osity ; whisper ominous prognostications ; 
intermeddle with attendants or the physi- 
cians ; gather details enough for a gossip- 
ing bulletin ; and then fly off with all im- 
aginable celerity and gratification to tattle 
and retail the matter from house to house. 
Such practices are sufficient to convert a 
very slight illness into a confirmed fever— 
and to hurry the patient from a bed of 
sickness to an untimely grave. 

‘The superintendance of the sick should 
be confided to as few attendants, and with 
as little alteration, as may be practicable. 
some experienced friend, whose discretion 
and fortitude would not be weakened by un- 
due tenderness or sudden depression,should 
be procured—no language, but that of hope 
and encouragement should be tolerated ; 
and in some cases even very little of that— 
the suspicions of the sick should never be 
aroused by the repining groans, and long- 
winded sighs of simpering interlopers—in 
short, all who have no direct concern in 
the management of the invalid, should 
be entirely excluded. People who imag- 
ine themselves to be performing acts of dis- 


‘interested benevolence by their frequent 





visits to the sick for the mere purpose of 
asking questions, may rest assured that 
they cannot perpetrate greater deeds of 
cruelty. They are lke certain birds ef 
prey which we have seen in South-Caroli- 
na, surrounding a famished and perishing 
horse, and attempting to pluck out his eyes 
before they are yet closed forever : 

What sight can be more disheartening to a 
diseased person, than, when awakeuing 
from some hideous dream which usually 
1ccompanies bodily disorder, to bebold a 
hrong of dismal countenances filled with 
auxious depression and forboding the most 
iearful consequences? De those who thus 





aon 
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perhaps heediessly, sport with human in- 
firmity, wish thereby to be recognized by 
the unfortunate object of their officious 
sympathy, as stpereminently touched—xs 
overflowing with the * milk of human kind- 
ness !"—-or do they calculate, by enacting 
such lugubrious horrors to acquire a rep- 
utation for uncommon sensibility? We do 
not mean to assert that there is no such 
thing as natural griet, or ‘ellow feelings; 
but the scene for the display of such alfec 

tions is notasick chamber. In some mal- 
aies, the imagination is excessively quick 
and apprehensive—trom the indications of 
alarm or of pity which are maniiested in 
his presence, or within his hearing, the 


sick man is apt to draw the most appalling } 
and fatal conclusions ;—despair, distractivo | 


and death may follow. 
There is another practice of a similar 


nature; which,ina civilized community, | 
Itis one | 


deserves the highest reprobation. 
which prevails too, we a.¢ sorry to confess, 
even among females. We ailude to the hab- 
it of intruding, at every possible opportuni- 
ty, upon the last solemn ceremony ol re- 
spect to the dead! Whatare we to think of 
those, who, without any claim, either of 
kindred or of acquaintance, make a business 
of appearing at every funera!—thrusting 
themselves into the house of mourning to 
the exclusion of actually friends— pressing 
forward with the utmost sang froid, to view 
the cadaverous remains of the departed 
watching with eager solicitude every look 
and movement of the mourners—maki» 
observations on the arrangements, the dres- 
ses, the carriages, &c.—and thus collecting 
materials fur tea-table discussion, and abund- 
antly sefficient to serve until the next equal- 
ly interesting occasion ! 
—- 


From a volume of Fables in Imitation of La Fon- 
taine, lately published in England, 


The Horse and the Wolf. 


When Nature releas’d from the cold icy trammels, 

Which winter had form’d, all her lustre renews. 

When the gold of the cowslip each meadow enam- 
els, 

And the amethyst blends with soft emerald hues; 


At this sprightly season of Jove and of joy, 

A horse from his stable was sent by his master, 
In freedom these holiday hours to employ, 

And graze at his ease in a rich verdant pasture. 


A wolf who was prowling in search of adventures. 
The glossy, plump animal joyfully spies ; 

With caution the paddock’s enclosure he enters, 
In hopes of possessing so tempting a prize. 


‘Ah! wert thou, stout beast,” cries the thief, 
** but a mutton— 


In a moment that carcase I'd seize as my own ; 


As it is, some disguise I must artfully pat on, 
Before I can tear thy fat flesh from the bone.” 
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So gravely saluting, he questioned the Steed-— 


‘* Are yon here, my fair Sir, for your health or | Vegitabie Snuff per oz. - « 


your pleasure ? 
From the symptoms I fear you're a great irfvalid, 
For in health men allow their poor nags but 
small leisure. 


** Asa papil of Galen accept my assistance ; 
By feeling your pulse I shail find what your 
stute ig: 
I have travell’d thus far,from a very great distance, 
To give the afflicted my best advice gratis. 


“Very choice are the wise in selecting their food 
For the plants that are noxious the functions 
disturb all, 
As Solomon knew well the bad from the good, 
I cau point out each root in old Culpepper’s 
herbal.” 


The horse Isgrim’s character knew by repute, 
And plainly perceiv’d what the traitor design’d,; 

So he says, ** Learned Doctor,my pains are acute, 
An a\scess is form’d in my off-foot behind.” 


‘* A delicate part ! quoth the Leech, * and indeed 
In the choice of a surgeon "tis well to be wary ; 
A}low me to touch it, and then I’ll proceed 
Like a perfect adept in the art verter’nary. 


** But first of your pain let’s examine the cause””— 
The horse lannch’d his heels, and no kick could 
be kinder, 
It crush’d to a mummy the hypocrite’s jaws, 
And dash’d from their sockets cach hold and 
grinder. 


** All this I deserve,’ said the Wolf full of sad- 
ness: 
‘“* In the trade of a batcher I'd been quite at 
home, ah! 
To change my profession was absolute madness— 
Who dares kill a patient without a diploma !” 


—~_— 


VEGITABLE MEDICINES, 
PREPARED BY 
ELIAS SMITH, 
AND KEPT CONSTANTLY FOR SALE, 
AT NO. 16, PRINCE STREET...BOSTON, 
With the Price of cash by small or large quantities. 


go 20 
2 00 


Vegitable pawders by the ounce 
ws by the pound) - - 





Vegitable Elixir per oz. . - 0 124 
“ “ by junk bottle, - 1 50 
Vegitable Ointment per oz. - = O 25 
Nerve Powder per oz. Bik 0 25 
Green Emetic per oz. - - + O 2 
Brown Emetic per oz. - = O 25 
Green “ perlb. - - - 2 2 
Brown “ per Ib. : - 3 00 
Bitter Root peroz. - ~- - 0 25 
Elm per lb. - - . - 0 50 
Elm, Pulverized per Ib. - - 100 














Cough Powdersper oz. - - 0 573 
4 } O 25 
Eye Water per oz. - - O 123 
lich Ointment per bottle, - - O 624 
Salve per box, - - - O 25 
Vegitabie Bitters, per bottle - 0 50 
Baybery Bark per Ib. er eo 0 30 

“ “ fine perlb. - - 0 50 
Pond Lilly Root perlb - - 0 50 
Cancer Piaster, per oz, - - 0390 
American Cayenne per oz. : O 124 

“ v6 perib. - - 1 2 
West India Cayenne peroz.  - 0 25 

6s ss per junk bottle 1 25 
Pepper Sauce per bottle - - 0 50 
Strengthening Plaster = - - O 25 
Poultice - - - - >. Oss 
Large Syringes - - . - 1 50 
Small ¢ - - - - 0 75 
Dr. Jenning’s warm and hot Bath 7 ov 
Medical Pocket Book - - 5 OW 
For once attending a person < 2 50 
For visit in Boston, ° 50 
Boarding the sick irom 2,50 to 

$3,50 


PROPOSAL 


FOR PUBLISHLHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


A PERIODICAL WORK, ENTITLED 
“ The Religious Physician,” 
By ELIAS SMITH, of Boston. 


Conditions.— To be published the first of 
every month ina pamphlet form of 24 pages 
each number, (12mo) at one dollar per yol- 
ume, to be paid when the first number is 
issued. T'welve numbers to make a volume. 

To be printed on good paperand a fair 
type, and stitched in blue paper. The first 
number to be published when 200 subscri- 
bers are obtained 

Postage to be paid by subscribers, and 
forwarded to every part of the U. States, 
where conveyance is practicable. Those 
who subscribe, or are accountable for 7 
volumes, to receive an eighth free. 

This work is to containsuch religious and 
medical information as shall be judged use- 
ful to people under a republican govern- 
ment, without any partiality to any sect or 
party. 

All usefal communications to be attended to, 
according to their real merit . 

Subscriptions to be returned to Elias Smith, No. 
16, Prince Street,Boston, as soon as is convenient. 

It is the sincere request of the Editor of ‘ The 
Medical Newspaper,” that the present subscribers 
for that, should become subscribers for “* The Re- 
ligious Physician.” When the t number is 
published, it will be sent to all, (eXcepting such as 
have signified their intention to stop at the close 
of the first volume of the Medical Newspaper.)— 
Those who do not wish to become subscribers for 
the Religious Physician, are requested to return 
it to the Editor, done up in the same form as it is 
put tothem. Those who do not return it before 


ihe secona number is published, will be consider- 
ed subscribers, according to the above proposal. 











